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HOW TO FILE EMBRYO MSS. 





There are numberless times when the theme 
for a good story, or sketch, or essay suddenly 
suggests itself to one who works in literary 
ways; and a half a dozen paragraphs easily 
form themselves in language which runs so 
trippingly off the tongue,— which strikes so 
pleasantly on the ear,—that even he who has 
fathered the thought is satisfied with its creation. 

The writer, however, may be occupied at the 
time with some matter so wholly foreign to any- 
thing pertaining to literature that he cannot 
begin his manuscript immediately, although 
determining’ to do so at some future time, and 
the sentences not being transferred at once to 
paper, their wordingis lost. Twenty-four hours 
afterward it would be an impossibility to ex- 
press one’s self in the same wording, or, in all 
probability, as well. When the writer goes to 
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begin his desk work in a methodical way — 
intending to introduce the effective scene, or 
the sentence, or whatever it may have been — 
he finds that the “ kobolds” have stolen into 
his cranium, and so snarled and knotted the 
threads of his former musings that it is impos- 
sible to pick out the tangle so that he can write 
out his thoughts in the wording of yesterday. 
Unless he is in the habit of taking down these 
fragments of thought, his happy phrases or 
ideas have been irretrievably lost. _ 

Such fleeting guests of the brain must be 
photographed and made tangible, else we, in a 
measure, forget their features. They must be 
caught while they are still new to us if we would 
recollect them precisely as they were. 

Those thoughts which intrude themselves 
into the recesses of one’s mind invariably are 
the brightest and best —the ones most worthy 
of preservation. They seem to possess a quality 
of originality, —even of vitality, if one may so 
express it,— which makes them better worth 
retaining-than the other thoughts we have, those 
that we encourage and invite. It is for this 
reason that one should jot down all thoughts, 
ideas, suggestions,— whatever occurs to one’s 
mind having any bearing upon a contemplated 
manuscript. 

Every young writer should carry, for this 
purpose, a note-book in which to transcribe 
thoughts that are worth preserving, as well as 
to make notes outlining subjects to be treated 
upon. But such a book can be supplemented 
with a convenient arrangement which simplifies 
one’s work, and at the same time classifies all 
material to be used in proposed manuscripts. 

Take the large size manila manuscript envel- 
opes — say, those about six by nine inches in 
size. Each subject to be written upon must have 
its separate envelope (you will probably have 
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from twenty-five to seventy-five in embryo at a 
time, corresponding in number to the activity 
of your mind), and into each of the twenty-five 
or seventy-five envelopes bearing titles of pro- 
posed work put the leaves torn from your note- 
book each day—distributing them as they 
belong. 

On these slips of paper may be written but 
ten or twenty disconnected words, — notes to 
remind one of certain things to be borne in 
mind when writing the manuscript,—or they 
may be complete and finished sentences, to be 
introduced.into the article itself, or dates and 
data collected for its construction — memoranda 
of any and every kind that might be useful in 
the work. 

Whatever items are collected, whatever ma- 
terial may be of use in the preparation of a 
manuscript, should go into the envelope till 
such a time as you are ready to take up that 
particular subject, and, with a view to making it 
a readable piece of literature, sift the wheat 
from the chaff. You find yourself, some day, 
with leisure from your-regular work to devote 
to one of these half-a-hundred fragmentary 
ideas filed away in envelopes and pigeonholed, 
it may have been, for weeks, awaiting your 
attention. 

Like old Brierly’s children in “‘ Haworth’s,” 
“Lor’, how they do ’cumulate, to be sure!” 
There is much recorded here that long ago 
passed from your mind. Just a word here, a 
paragraph there, a half-formulated sentence, a 
suggestion; but enough to be of great assist- 


ance just now in making fresh in your mind the 
idea you had when first you planned the manu- 
script. Just these suggestions start a whole 
train of thought moving, and revive your inter- 
est in the work of construction. Your memory 
is freshened, and you are eager to get to your 
work. Your eye runs over the memoranda, 
and, grasping your pen, you bring order out of 
chaos, and in a briefer time than you could have 
believed before you looked into the manila en- 
velope, you have covered page after page, and 
— presto! a manuscript is done. 

You may now use the empty envelope for 
holding one copy of the manuscript, which of 
course you retain until the other is placed with 
some publication where it has “a local habita- 
tionandaname.” If you use atypewriter (and 
I assume you do; if you do regular literary 
work, it is up-hill work without one), you write 
both original and duplicate at the same time on 
your typewriter with the aid of a sheet of car- 
bon paper. 

Put the copy that you intend keeping in the 
now empty envelope, and file it until the fate of 
the copy sent out is decided. On the back of 
it you may, if you wish, keep a record of the 
number of words the manuscript contains; the 
dates when it is sent to the different publica- 
tions ; the addresses of the publications; whether 
views for illustrations were sent with it; the 
price you put on it, and any other items you 
wish to make notes of in connection with it. 

Idah Meacham Strobridge. 


Humpovpt, Nev. 





THE PASSING OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


That it is part of THE WRITER’s purpose to 
render aid in writing pure and good English is 
shown by the fact that it has a standing head 
of “* Newspaper English ’ Edited,” and that it 
has frequently discussed the “use and misuse 
of words.” This is entirely proper and praise- 
worthy, and I am emboldened thereby to sub- 


mit some remarks on a point which, so far as I 
am able to find, has rarely yet been touched in 
its columns. I have in mind the steadily grow- 
ing use of the indicative forms of the verb in- 
stead of the subjunctive. 

The subjunctive mood, my text-book on 
English grammar teaches me, denotes what is 
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ideal, what is subjoined or added dependently 
to something else. It may express a future 
contingency, a mere wish or supposition, a 
mere conception, conclusion, or consequence. 
It is usually introduced by a conjunction, such 
as “if, though, lest, unless, except,. whether, 
that, till,” and the like. Its tenses, three in 
number, move forward in time; thus the pres- 
ent subjunctive implies future, the past sub- 
junctive present, the past perfect, or pluper- 
fect, subjunctive simply past time. Its dis- 
tinctive forms are very few. Excepting the 
verb “to be,” which in the singular of the past 
subjunctive has “ were, wert, were, ” instead of 
“was, wast, was,” the past and past perfect 
subjunctive are always like the same tenses of 
the indicative. In the present subjunctive the 
verb remains invariable throughout, while the 
indicative modifies the second and third person 
singular (in the neuter verb also the first per- 
son, “I am”), and this constitutes the only 
other difference. 


So much for theory; now for practice. Ac- 


cording to my grammar we ought to say: “If 
he be there, I shall not stay”; “I wish I were 
at home”; “ He talked to me as if I were a 


’ 


widow”; “It were useless to resist.” But 
experience tells me that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred speakers will say and a decided 
majority of writers will write: “If he ¢s there”; 
“T wish I was at home”; “He talked... 
as if 1 was a widow”; “It would de useless to 
resist.” 

The general rule for the use of the subjunc- 
tive is that it should be applied whenever doubt 
or uncertainty are to be expressed. But what 
shall we say of constructions like these: ‘‘ They 
are a greater menace to our fleet than if all the 
rest of the Spanish navy was brought to these 
waters”; “Unless the situation assumes an 
entirely different aspect soon, a strike will be 
declared”; “ It seems as if I was doomed, any- 
how”; “He said that unless he was given a 
chance to answer, he would resign”; “ He ex- 
pressed the belief that war was certain, unless 
it was averted by Spain”? These examples, 
with a good many others, were gathered in a 
very few days, without specially looking for 
them, from the columns of a Philadelphia news- 
paper. Similar ones may be found in almost 


any paper or magazine of our day. I have 
noticed such phrases in THE WRITER also. 
For examples of the correct use of the sub- 
junctive I refer to the March number of the 
present volume, page 33, first column, lines 9 
and 6 from below: page 34, second column 
line 17; page 36, first column, line 18. 

It seems to be a general tendency of modern 
speech to strip off inflections and supply their 
loss with prepositions and _ circumlocutory 
forms — to use fewer word-forms and more 
words. Latin is a highly inflected language ; 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, its 
modern representatives, have few inflections, 
but a great number of little words instead. 
The same tendency is observed in the develop- 
ment of our modern English from the Anglo- 
Saxon, as shown in that interesting “ Brief 
History of the English Language ” prefixed to 
Webster’s International Dictionary. We there 
learn that the Anglo-Saxon had three numbers, 
at least for pronouns: singular, dual, and plural. 
It had five cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and instrumental; we have but 
three, distinguished by form in pronouns only. 
Some Anglo-Saxon nouns had six forms, as: 
fisc (fish), fisces, fisce, fiscas, fisca, fiscum ; 
English nouns never have more than four, and 
then we must be chary, for the sake of euphony, 
in using the possessive forms. Anglo-Saxon 
adjectives were declined indefinitely and defin- 
itely in three genders and two numbers; Eng- 
lish adjectives are invariable, except to express 
comparison. Anglo-Saxon verbs are classed 
as of primary or secondary inflection, strong or 
weak; the former class is sub-divided, accord- 
ing to the leading vowel, into ten kinds. In 
English we make but two classes, regular and 
irregular, the latter properly including those 
known as defective. Have we not lost inflec- 
tions enough, and must we go on to strip the 
subjunctive mood of the very few that it has 
left? 

But, some one will say, what matters it 
whether we say “was” or “were,” “is” or 
“be,” so long as our meaning is clear? “ Aye, 
there’s the rub”; this manner of speaking 
does not always make the meaning clear. For 
example, if I say: “ Though he were my friend, 
I would not spare him”; it is plain that he is 
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not my friend, and that I am merely supposing 
acase. But if another, who ignores the dis- 
tinction between indicative and subjunctive, 
says: “ Though he was my friend, I would not 
spare him”; what does he mean? Does he 
suppose a case, or does he relate a fact? 

But, it may be still urged, this has come to 
be the prevailing fashion of speech, and we 
had better follow it, no matter what the gram- 
mar says. I yield that point. Certainly the 
grammar must follow the custom of the “best 
writers and speakers,” when these refuse to 


follow the grammar. Language is constantly 
changing, and it is as useless to protest against 
the dropping of words and word-forms as 
against the introduction of newones. We old 
fellows, who are inclined to be conservative, 
must follow suit or be laughed at as antiquated 
and pedantic. Still, 1 must confess to being 
old-fashioned enough to regret the threatened 
loss of the subjunctive, for I am convinced 
that our language will therewith also lose some 
of its power of expression. 

H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 





THE CHANCE OF THE UNKNOWN WRITER. 


The testimony that I produce, for and against 
the contention that a famous name takes undue 
precedence of one that is unknown in literature, 
is all based on personal experiences or com- 
munications, and the statements made are abso- 
lutely true. 

First, let us take the affirmative side. 

One of the best-known writers in America 
once told me: “ No one will ever succeed who 
lives in the country and contents himself with 
sticking manuscripts in envelopes and sending 
them off. No publisher is unprejudiced to the 
extent of accepting such manuscripts in pref- 
erence to work offered by tested writers, or 
endorsed by them, or personally introduced.” 

Another author of forty years’ observation, 
and herself the life-long favorite of a great edi- 
tor, assured me: “I never yet knew a period- 
ical which did not have its ring; no outsider 
can get in unless he does work impossible for 
any of the ring to do.” 

My private experience fully corroborates this 
last statement. I have written literally thous- 
ands of articles for perhaps a hundred of our 
publications, and sometimes I have found my- 
self a member of the favored circle, and some- 
times not, but I have always found the circle, 


My own career proves that one must possess 
some exclusive information indispensable to 
the publication addressed, or one must struggle 
against the wall that shuts in those already 
proven competent, and from whom nine-tenths 
of the articles are ordered» The editor of one 
of our four best magazines wrote to an artist 
who sent him a beautifully illustrated poem 
which he personally admired: “ There are too 
many jealous poets on the staff to permit me to 
insert your verses.” The editor of one of the 
second-class magazines has often asked my 
help in reading manuscripts, and the remem- 
brance of that help makes me smile at the 
confident assertion: “All articles submitted 
must, for the editor’s own sake, have a careful 
examination, that no gem of literature escape 
attention.” She would flutter the leaves of a 
manuscript, read a paragraph here and there, 
mutter a word or two, throw it down, and ex- 
claim: ‘I don’t believe I want this. How is 
yours?’’ I would begin an analysis of what 
struck me asa good sort of story. She would 
push back the pile of papers, seize her gloves, 
and say: “ Oh, I think I'll send them all back. 
I don’t see anything here that I particularly 
fancy. And we have such lots on hand. Let’s 
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goto luncheon.” Of course she thought she 
could tell the worth or worthlessness of the 
work by these hurried skimmings over it, 
but she certainly did not weigh it carefully, and 
she certainly was prejudiced in favor of her 
literary friends who contributed largely to her 
magazine. 

Another publication in New York is filled 
from cover to cover by the impecunious acquain- 
tances of the soft-hearted and widely-known 
editor. Whenever one sees an especially poor 
article in that periodical — backed by a wealthy 
concern that could buy the best at the highest 
rates—one is sure to learn, afterward, that it 
was written by some widow or orphan on Mrs. 

’s calling-list. 

Next to being on that list is, in all of these 
cases, having a powerful friend there. The 
position of backer is perfectly understood and 
properly valued in the world of letters. Great 
writers are obliged, for their own peace of mind, 
to assure young ones that introductions do no 
good. Now this is the sensible view of the 
situation: We are all influenced by the opinion 
of others; and if an author of reputation draws 
attention to the matter, it would be a strangely 
perverse publisher with whom this introduction 
went for nothing. We know that, if two pieces 
of work were presented to our inspection, one 
by a stranger, and the other by a friend, or the 
friend of a friend, which we should regard with 
inclination. 

Every collection of letters of literary folk is 
full of this sort of favor. Lowell, Holmes, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Mrs. Hemans, Prescott and Ticknor, 
Hamerton — there is no end to the list. They 
all sent the manuscripts of others about, and 
advised editors and coaxed publishers in be- 
half of struggling scribblers. Whittier worked 
diligently to give Lucy Larcom the first recog- 
nition she received in book form. But the 
most surprising of all these revelations lies in 
the story of Hamerton’s relations with Stev- 
enson. Editors tell us that they are constantly 
upon the lookout for fresh genius. Now we 
can’t expect that they will have, very often, more 
striking manifestations of genius offered to them 
than those of Robert Louis Stevenson. Yet 
this youth was forced to ask the aid of his ac- 
quaintance and admirer, Hamerton, in order to 


gain access to English or American publishers, 
and he was neither a tyro nor altogether un- 
known, for he had succeeded in getting two 
books upon the market—the charming 
“Travels with a Donkey” and “An Inland 
Voyage.” That it is possible for one to gain a_ 
hearing without help is proven by the appear- 
ance of these two books; that an unaided lit- 
erary journey is most difficult for any one is 
shown when such a man as Stevenson has to 
beg for help. 

This brings us to the other side. 

Within the past year the Ceztury published 
one poem, at least, by an unknown young girl, 
in spite of the fact that poetry is the hardest 
of all things literary to place. Harper's Maga- 
zine took a poem recently from another woman 
equally far from fame. In the beginning of the 
dialect rage some one had a first story of that 
popular kind accepted by Scribner's, and some 
one else had the same luck with Harfer’s. I, 
myself, certainly without influence, and at the 
first of my writings, had two poems published 
within a year in Harper’s Monthly. 1 know 
two other young women who had stories taken 
there, and one was a first attempt. These are, 
I believe, exceptions to a rather wide rule. 
However, as we all hope to be the exception, 
probably we shall continue to write, in the face 
of discouragement. 

And then this fact is patent. No matter how 
celebrated the author, he, too, has his articles 
sent back. Not long ago the man and the 
woman who far outrank all other fiction writers 
in America both had stories rejected, as I hap- 
pen to know, and not by the best of our maga- 
zines, either. A tale by him who is, perhaps, 
the best-paid, as well as the most belauded, of 
living tale-tellers was hawked about New York 
at the height of the writer’s fame, and could 
not find a buyer. We all have to take our turn 
at rejection. But what I contend is that the 
celebrated men do have a “tremendous advan- 
tage over all others. From acommercial stand- 
point it would be insane not to give it to them. 
Whether it is sane to push the favoritism so 
far is another question. It is undoubtedly 
pushed to its utmost limits. 


Ruth Hall. 


CaTsKILL, N. Y. 
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Writers will do well to go slow in dealing 
with advertisers living in little towns in Vir- 
ginia, or Minnesota, or other states distant 
from the publishing centres, who throw out the 
tempting bait “ Authors’ Manuscripts Bought. 
Cash Paid,” etc. Authors’ common sense 
should tell them that a man in West Browns- 
ville, Mo., for instance, whose name is wholly 
unfamiliar, is hardly likely to control a large 
literary market, and the presumption is that 
authors who send manuscripts to him for sale 
will pay something for the experience they get. 
Writers should never submit manuscripts for 
any purpose to anybody else than reputable 
agents or publishers who have a known place 
of business and who are manifestly responsible. 
If any concern calls for a “membership fee,” 





or asks for anything except a definite payment 
for a clearly-defined service, it should be re- 
garded with suspicion. If writers would use 
ordinary business caution in dealing with ad- 
vertisers who have no reputation, loss of money 
and manuscripts would be less frequent. 


*. 
* * 


The common assertion that new writers have 
no chance of getting into the leading magazines 
is shown to be unfounded by the contents tables 
of the magazines themselves. For instance, 
take the Century for August. In the list of 
contributors the names of S. Weir Mitchell, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and “ Mark Twain” are, of 
course, familiar to every reader. Names well- 
known, but probably not universally familiar, are 
those of Charles W. Shields, Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Herbert D. Ward, Richard Hovey, 
George Edward Woodberry, and Charlotte 
Fiske Bates. Names still less familiar, although 
known to many readers, are those of Meredith 
Nicholson, John C. Van Dyke, Lloyd Mifflin, 
Frederick A. Ober, and Gustav Kobbé; while 
it is safe to say that the names of Mary Brad- 
ford Crowninshield, Charles Henry Hart, Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Wallace Cumming, Walter Rus- 
sell, Mrs. J. D. Hammond, George M. Stern- 
berg, Osgood Welsh, James Morris Morgan, 
John Thompson Mason R,— why “R,” by the 
way ?— Minnie Leona Upton, and E. Kay Rob- 
inson are absolutely new to ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred readers of the magazines. 

*** 

What is true of the August number of the 
Century is true of most numbers of that maga- 
zine and of all other leading periodicals. Those 
who have followed closely the “ Writers of the 
Day” sketches in THE WRITER must have ob- 
served how many writers there are who have 
attained more than ordinary literary success 
and have had contributions published in many 
of the leading magazines, and yet whose names 
are practically unknown to the great majority 
of readers. Evidence similar to that given by 
the Century contents table, moreover, is af- 
forded by the list of author’s names in the 
“ Annual Literary Index” for 1897. Ata rough 
estimate, the list includes the names of 6,500 
writers who had one or more contributions 
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published in the leading English and American 
periodicals last year. Certainly 5,000 of these 
names are to the ordinary magazine reader 
wholly unfamiliar. The editor of THE WRITER 
is fairly well acquainted with the names of 
writers, and yet of 1oo names on one page of 
the “Index,” taken at random, only fourteen 
are familiartohim. The evidence is conclusive 
that instead of finding it difficult to gain en- 
trance to the magazinés the unknown writer 
really writes the greater part of them. 


* 
* * 


If there is a “literary ring,” its members do 
not get from it the advantage of frequent pub- 
lication. Mr. Howells, for instance, had only 
five magazine contributions published during 
1897 — two in Harper’s, one in McClure’s, one 
in Munsey’s, and his short Scribner serial. 
Richard Harding Davis, whose name is men- 
tioned in print more frequently now than that 
of any other author, had only six magazine 


contributions published during the year— four 
in Harper's and two in Scribner’s, including 
“ Soldiers of Fortune,” which was published as 


a serial. Frank R. Stockton had four contri- 
butions published—one each in Scridner’s, 
Harper's, Munsey’s, and the Century. Rud- 
yard Kipling had seven—five in A/cClure’s 
and twoin Scribner's. ‘“ Octave Thanet,” whose 
name the reader expects to find now in about 
any magazine that he takes up, really had only 
seven stories published in the magazines during 
1897 —two in Harper's. two in McClure’s, two 
in Scribner's, and one in the Mew LEungland 
Magazine. Sarah Orne Jewett had only one 
story published—in the Atlantic Monthly — 
and Mary E. Wilkins only two — one in Harper's 
and one in the English Illustrated Magazine. 
James Whitcomb Riley, who some people think 
is the leading American poet at the present 
time, published during the year just three 
magazine poems — one in the Arena, one in the 
Century (running through two numbers), and 
one in WcClure’s. Thomas Bailey Aldrich had 
one contribution in the AZ¢/antic, and E. C. 
Stedman one in the same magazine, while 
Louise Chandler Moulton and Mrs. Fields, and 
many other well-known writers did not get into 
the magazines at all. Julian Hawthorne had five 


articles in the Cosmopolitan and two in the 
Century, and Owen Wister had three stories 
published, all in Harper's. “Mark Twain” 
wrote nothing directly for the magazines, 
although some extracts from his new book were 
published in one number of AM/cC/lure’s. 
a 

Enough has been said to show that the un- 
known writer has a good chance among the 
periodicals. All that he needs is to have some- 
thing to say and ‘the ability to say it well, and, 
in spite of “literary rings,” the magazines will 
make a place for him. On the other hand, the 
writer who has only a single magazine contri- 
bution published in a year should not despair. 
In 1897, as the “Annual Literary Index” 
shows, Louise Imogen Guiney, Margaret De- 
land, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, John Fox, Jr., Amélie Rives, Samuel 
Minturn Peck, Clinton Scollard, and Robert 
Grant, with many others as widely or more 
widely known, had no better fortune. 

W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions en general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Will you kindly inform me whether a pro- 
duction can be copyrighted under a pseudo- 
nym? Suppose, for instance, that my name be 
John Smith, and that I write under the pseudo- 
nym of George Robinson, can L.copyright my 
prose or verse by writing under it ‘“ Copyright 
by George Robinson, 1898”? If not, howcan a 
copyright be obtained by an author writing 
under a pseudonym, without revealing his iden- 
tity? X. Z. 

[ The Youth's Companion is marked “ Copy- 
right, 1898, by Perry Mason & Company,” al- 
though it is generally known that “Perry 
Mason & Company” is a fictitious name. The 
only use of acopyright entry is to enable the 
holder of the copyright to establish his right in 
any suit for infringement that he may bring. 
If he makes the copyright entry under a ficti- 
tious name, in case a legal action should be- 
come necessary, he would have to establish the 
fact of his connection with the pseudonym. 
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Unless there is likelihood of infringement, a 
pseudonym is as good as a real name for copy- 
right purposes. The copyright office makes no 
inquiry, and simply records title and name sub- 
mitted with the proper fee. The usual rule. 
however, in the case of books published under 
a pseudonym is to have the copyright either in 
the real name of the author or in the name of 
the publishers. In the latter case an assign- 
ment of copyright may be made by the pub- 
lishers to the author, but such an assignment 
would have to be recorded at Washington. — 
W. H. H.] 


What do newspapers and magazines pay for 
the photographs from which they make their 
illustrations ? C. kL. P. 

[ The presumption is that “C. L. P.” wants 
to know what a photographer, amateur or pro- 
fessional, can get from a newspaper or a maga- 
zine for a photograph suited for its use. There 
is no regular rate of payment for such material. 
An editor will pay for a picture what he thinks 
it is worth to him, or get it for nothing if he 
can. Many amateur photographers decline to 
accept payment for their work, being unwilling 
to be regarded as “ professionals,” and many 
are sufficiently rewarded by the compliment of 
having their work reproduced in print. The 
editors of some of the illustrated magazines 
depend largely for their pictures on photo- 
graphs submitted gratuitously by amateur pho- 
tographers, whose only desire is to see their 
pictures published. Newspapers in the large 
cities are generally ready to buy pictures that 
have news interest. Some newspapers allow 
their regular correspondents a dollar for each 
picture used, whether it be a portrait, a picture 
of a railway wreck, or anything else. Other 
newspapers pay for pictures according to their 
relative value, the price being fixed by the edi- 
tor according to his estimation of the subject. 
From $2 to $5 is an ordinary price for the use 
of a news picture by a newspaper, and higher 
prices can readily be obtained if the pictures 
are of unusual interest. Important newspapers 
generally have their own photographers, but 
the outsider with a camera, if he has a nose for 
news and keeps his eyes open, can get a good 
many snap shots that he can sell at comfort- 


able prices. Sometimes a picture may be sold 
more than once. F. Huber Hoge in an article 
in the Photographic Times for July speaks of 
having five views of the Henley regatta, the 
right of reproduction of which at $2 or $3 
apiece he sold for four years in succession, 
sometimes having them appear in several 
papers at once, so that they have netted him 
more than $50, and he still has the prints. 
Any one who had pictures, out of the ordinary, 
of Manila or Porto Rico two months ago could 
have found a ready sale for them. Photo- 
graphs of news value, such as pictures of sport- 
ing events, wrecks, or fires, for instance, as 
Mr. Hoge points out, must be finished and 
offered to the editor at the earliest possible 
moment. An exclusive picture of a big railway 
wreck may be worth $25 if offered to a news- 
paper editor within an hour after the accident, 
and nothing if not submitted until next day. 
Mr. Hoge advises that to gain time the nega- 
tive be printed before it is dry, by the old 
process of thoroughly washing the plate, squee- 
geeing bromide paper to it so as to secure per- 
fect contact, exposing, and developing in the 
ordinary way. The bromide paper should be 
enameled, as a glossy print is the best to repro- 
duce. Blue prints, by the way, carnot be used 
in process reproduction. Magazines pay higher 
prices than newspapers for pictures, but they 
require as a rule photographs of fine quality 
that can be reproduced by the half-tone process. 
As Mr. Hoge suggests, prints that may not be 
marketable by themselves will often find a 
ready sale if an article is written to go with 
them. Similarly the sale of an article is often 
made easier if it is accompanied by one or 
more interesting photographic illustrations. — 
W. H. H.] 


You say, on page 89 of the June number of 
THE WRITER, that an attempt to answer “ X. 


Y. Z.’s” questions would be “bathos.” Well, 
bathos or pathos. the questions were sincerely 
put, and I wish that I might have them really 
answered. I am just as green on the subject 
as my questions imply, and “ there are others.” 
What zs “literature,” in the sense referred to 
by the editor who said that my “spirited and 
very interesting account” was not “it”? 
What are the essential and characteristic re- 
quirements of an article to comply with “ maga- 
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zine mold”? Did the magazine editor himself 
know what he meant? Xx. ¥. Z. 

[ When “X. Y. Z.,” or somebody else, can 
formulate an infallible rule that can be ap- 
plied in any case to determine beyond question 
whether or not a painter’s work is Art or a 
sculptor’s skill is Genius, then Literature may 
be defined. The dictionary— which makes a 
business of definition, and fails about as often 
as men in business do— informs us that litera- 
ture is “the class of writings distinguished for 
beauty of style or expression, as poetry, essays, 
or history, in distinction from _ scientific 
treatises and works which contain positive 
knowledge.” “xX. Y. Z.” and the “others” of 
whom he speaks can get little satisfaction from 
such a definition. At the same time it answers 
the questions that were so ably propounded in 
the June WRITER as far, perhaps, as they can 
be answered. The editor in question undoubt- 
edly knew what he meant, which was that he 
did not want “ X. Y. Z.’s” article for his maga- 
zine. The excuse he gave, that its style was 
not up to the requirements of the magazine 
standard, may have been his only reason for 
not wanting it, or there may have heen, as 
“X. Y.Z.” says, “others.” A ruoning account of 
a trip in foreign lands may or may not be “lit- 
erature,” according to its style. If it is slangy, 
carelessly written, crude in expression here 
and there, it is not literature, even though it 
may be bright and entertaining, and full of in. 
teresting and important facts. In such case it 
ought to be rewritten before being published 
in any magazine, although it might well be 
published without change in newspapers, which 
care more for facts than for beauty of expres- 
sion, and do not necessarily object to slang or 
crudities in style if an article is fresh and 
bright. The literary standard of the maga- 
zines should be higher than that of the news- 
papers, whether it really is or not. The maga- 
zine is prepared at leisure, while the news- 
paper is put together in a rush. The reading 
public does not expect so much from the news- 
paper asit does from the magazine, in the way 
of careful writing. Magazine literature is far 
from being ideal, but aga rule it is of a higher 
grade than newspaper writing, although many 
things are printed in newspapers that would 


grace any of the magazines. That is what 
“X.Y. Z.’s ” editor meant when he said that his 
article was not cast “in magazine mold.” The 
chief value of the article was in the matter it 
contained, and its manner, in the judgment of 
the editor, — who very likely was in the wrong, 
as editors more than occasionally are, — was 
not the manner of the magazines, or of his 
magazine, at least. 

To repeat somewhat, the difference between 
newspaper style and “magazine mold” is sub- 
stantially this: Newspaper editors require only 
that articles for publication shall be new, inter- 
esting, bright, and unobjectionable. Magazine 
editors make, or should make, the same re- 
quirements, and in addition they require, or 
should require, that the literary standard of 
articles for publication should be high. They 
should demand from their contributors not un- 
cut jewels, but finely polished gems. 

The difference between the uncut jewel and 
the gem in literature is not always easy to de- 
fine. It is the same difference as that between 
the chromo and the masterpiece, the fiddle and 
the violin, mediocrity and Genius. Opinions 
differ, and the painting that to one critic may 
seem an exquisite landscape, to another may be 
but a sorry daub. The preponderance of culti- 
vated opinion, of course, settles the matter 


‘throughout the domain of Art, and in the 


domain of Literature as well. Sometimes the 
gem is so beattiful and so finely polished that 
there can be no question of its value. Leigh 
Hunt’s “Jenny kissed me,” for example, no 
one could dispute is Literature. If it were 
written: “Jenny jumped up and kissed me 
when I came in, and I don’t care how old, and 
ill, and poor, and dull, and lonely you may call 
me, so long as she did that,” the world would 
have appreciated the value of the compliment 
to Jane, perhaps, but it would have been for- 
gotten in a minute. Byron’s reference to Mont 
Blanc’s “ diadem of snow” is cast, so to speak, 
“in magazine mold”; “Mont Blanc’s snow- 
cap,” on the contrary, would be newspaper 
style. “The centre of the universe” is ordi- 
nary; “the Hub of the universe ” is Literature. 

“General culture,” as “ X. Y. Z.’s ” magazine 
editor said, or, general cultivation, as he should 
have said, helps to make a newspaper stylist a 
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magazinist. All the cultivation in the world, 
however, will not necessarily enable an ordi- 
nary writer to achieve Literature. Literature 
—with a large “ L,” whether it begins a sen- 
tence or not—implies Genius. Given Genius 
and cultivation together, — sometimes Genius 
alone,— and Literature is achieved. 

One of the readers of THE WRITER, Louis 
M. Elshemus, expresses somewhat tartly his 
views on the question raised by “X. Y. Z.” 
“In answer to ‘X. Y. Z.,’” he says, “allow 
me to define newspaper literature, magazine 
literature, and true literature. The first is in- 
variably distinguishable by its display of 
‘catchy’ news interpolated in a manufactured 
short story. To be successful in that branch 
it is necessary to rack one’s brain to invent 
humorous situations, to develop utterly im- 
possible plots, and to tell falsehoods broad- 
cast. Such labor is recompensed munificently ; 
and the editors pay well because they know 
their readers enjoy such writing. The second 
can be immediately recognized by its strict ad- 
herence to high-wrought sentimentality, dialect 
conversations, and wild sensationalism. To 
win laurels, the writer should drink hard be- 
fore taking his pen in hand; since the more 
improbable and uncanny the stories are, the 
greater will be the applause of the readers. 
Magazines prefer invention to facts. Now, 
true literature is blazoned with the eternal 
light of Truth. Sincerity is visible in all it 
has done. True literature is the record of an 
author’s experiences through life, or if he re- 
habilitates the life of olden times, he still ad- 
heres to facts; and we learn truth from his 
works. For this, remuneration is very small ; 
and, as editors know that the majority of their 
readers prefer sensation, amusement, and dia- 
lect compositions, the editors return such true 
literature with thanks to the author. How- 
ever, there is one consolation in the fact that 
the two former are written for the day — while 
the third is written to last till time shall end.” 

Another reader, Edwin Wildman, ably says: 
“1 do not wish to criticise ‘ X. Y. Z.,’ never 
theless I do not understand how any news- 
paper man of fifteen or twenty, years’ experi- 
ence should, at the expiration of that time, fail 
to perceive a difference between newspaper and 


magazine style—a difference aptly summed 
up in the criticism of ‘X. Y. Z.’s’ friend: 
‘A running account of a trip is not literature.’ 

“ The difference between the newspaper style 
(which is no style at all) and magazine stand- 
ards is as evident and marked as the distinc- 
tion between the dramatic art of the finished 
actor and the feeble attempts of the amateur — 
as regards the effective use of grammatical and 
rhetorical English. A graphic tale may be re- 
cited by the most ignorant backwoodsman; so 
a newspaper writer, with a tale to tell, is forgiven 
for incongruities and methods of expression, if 
he gives the news correctly, concisely, quickly. 

“In the magazinist, first of all, we look for 
style. It is the leading prirciple of eligibility ; 
it is the requirement of good form in literary 
work that predominates all fields of culture: 
society, diplomacy, civil and religious assem- 
blages. Words must be properly dressed, ar- 
ranged according to the usage of the best 
speakers and writers, to have grounds for rec- 
ognition, just as men and women, to appear at 
official, religious, and social functions, make 
themselves ridiculous and unwelcome unless 
they are properly dressed. So much for form 
and style. 

“ Next, the magazine writer must have color, 
environment, temperament—in other words, 
his picture must be complete; a finished work, 
varnished, framed, and ready for hanging 
upon backgrounds and in lights sympathetic, 
appreciative. 

“ Tothe magazinist we look for Literature ; to 
the newspaper writer, for history or a chronicle. 
In the work of the magazinist there should ‘be 
appreciation of artistic standards; a precise 
realization of the value of words; the effect 
of method —technique, balance of values, and 
a reverence for pure diction, plain narration. 
The newspaper stylist, on the contrary, seeks 
to startle; seeks to push forward pyrotechnical 
effects, and his words go hot on the wire or 
straight to the boiling lead. There is no de- 
mand for literature in newspaper writing ; there 
is no time to spare for standard making or at- 
mosphere fictioning —the blue pencil is the 
arch enemy of most attempts to introduce 
literature into newspaper writing. The maga- 
zine writer must be a picture builder; the 
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newspaper writer is called upon each day to 
contribute but a fragment of the human his- 
tory, with the previous chapters of which his 
readers are all acquainted. 

“Let me tell ‘X. Y. Z.’ a little story about 
‘Mark Twain,’ whom he quotes in defense of 
his point. ‘Mark Twain’ is a ‘crank’ on style. 
He sometimes rewrites an article a dozen or 
more times, studying the whole range of syntax 
to give precision and lucidity to a thought. For 
some fourteen summers he lived at Quarry 
Farm, near Elmira, the home of his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Crane. One day he disappeared and 
no trace of him was found until at dinner-time 
he reappeared at the house. ‘Where in the 
world have you been all day?’ he was asked. 
*] — have — been — hunting — for — a —word,’ 
replied Mr. Clemens, in that drawl peculiar to 
him. ‘And— what’s — more, — I’ve — found 


—it,—too,’ he added. 
“A. N. Drake, the Century’s art chief and 
literator, and the author of those little gems» 


‘Midnight Stories,’ once told me that he 
worked a whole week, neglecting his regular 
task, upon a single sentence, ‘and then it was 
barely satisfactory,’ he said. And such as 
these are the workmen who make ‘ literature.’” 

Perhaps with all this “X. Y. Z.” will feel 
that his question has been partly answered. 
Critics everywhere will tell him that it is much 
easier tc determine what is not Literature than 
what is Literature. So far as the magazines 
are concerned, each editor must judge manu- 
scripts according to his own ability, and ham- 
pered by his personal limitations. Usually he 
knows instinctively what he wants, but nine 
times out of ten he would find extreme difficulty 
in explaining to another just why a given man- 
uscript fell short of his requirements. Editors 
are fallible, and all magazine articles are not 
Literature, by any means. On the other hand, 
additions to Literature are often printed first 
in newspapers. — W. H. H.] 


> 
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To the “Theological Terms Misapplied” 
noted in THE WRITER for September should 
be added the word “ablegate.” “The word 
ablegate,” says a well-known Roman Catholic 


priest, “seems to have a weird fascination for 
the American press; for, though it has been 
explained hundreds of times that the represen- 
tative of the Pope in this country is not an 
ablegate, but an Apostolic Delegate, which is a 
grade higher, at least seven out of ten papers 
habitually refer to Archbishop Martinelli as an 
ablegate. An ablegate is a temporary repre- 
sentative of the Pope for some special func- 
tion, while an Apostolic Delegate is his perma- 
nent representative in a foreign country. The 
funniest thing is that some papers use the two 
words in the same article to describe Arch- 
bishop Martinelli. It is as if a writer should 
refer to Mr. McKinley as President and Vice- 
President.” N. T. 
New York, N. Y. 


The reasons given in the April number of 
THE WRITER why one should say “ Rev. Mr. 
Brown” and not “Rev. Brown” are good. 
But there is another, an emphatic reason: the 
occupant of a pulpit is sometimes “ Rev. Mrs. 
Brown.” 

Here is a suggestion as to how to prepare 
typoscripts to please editors and Readers : — 

After your manuscript is thoroughly cor- 
rected, so that you are reasonably sure you will 
not undertake any extensive revision, take a 
ream of typewriting paper (500 sheets legal 
cap) and have it cut in half. This will give 
you 1,000 sheets 6% inches long by 8 inches 
wide. Place the sheet in the typewriter 
“ widthwise,” page at the top in the centre, 
leaving a half inch margin, and regulate the 
gauge so as to leave an inch and an eighth 
margin on the left side of the sheet. Write 
twenty lines (single space) on each sheet. 
This gives about two hundred words to a page, 
or 1,000 words to every five sheets. If you 
have a book of 50,000 words, you will have it 
on 250 sheets. One ream of paper, therefore, 
will give you four copies of your story — if you 
desire. Put your sheets*together, adding a few 
extra sheets in front and back (of each single 
copy, of course ), take an awl, or a long wire 
nail, or any other sharp-pointed instrument, 
and make three holes about one-eighth of an 
inch from the left side margin; draw a piece 
of strong twine (white corded is the best) and 
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tie it in a sling knot; then paste a piece of 
white paper over the back with liquid glue. 
Finally, go to any bookbinder or printer and 
have the typoscript trimmed top and bottom. 
This makes a handsome, clean, handy booklet, 
which the rushed editor or Reader can slip in 
his pocket and read on his way to anywhere. 
Should you desire to make a change on any 
page, untie the knot, take out the page, have it 
done over again, replace it, and glue together 
as before. Bits of cardboard set in a piece of 
cloth as covers will insure the return of your 
work —if such be your fate—in good order, 
and if the cover has met with a slovenly Reader, 
change it, send your fancy’s child on another 
errand, and have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the next Reader will think he is the first 
one favored. Adolphe Danziger. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Compcete Porticat Works oF Joaquin MILLER. 
Illustrated. 330 pp. Cloth, $2.50. San Francisco: The 
Whitaker & Ray Company. 1897. 

Joaquin Miller has written some genuine 
poetry, and his admirers will be glad to have 
this complete volume of his poems — complete, 
at least, in the sense that, as the author says 
himself, “ All I wish to answer for is here.” 
They will prize also the frank “ Introduction,” 
and the notes scattered through the book, in 
which the poet briefly writes his autobiography, 
aud describes the circumstances in which he has 
done his literary work. Speaking of his “ Pa- 
cific Poems,” he says: “A thin little book, and 
my watch was in pawn before it was out, for I 
could not find a publisher. One hundred were 
printed, bearing the name of the printer as 
publisher. What fortune!” Speaking of the 
pictures of himself at different ages that are 
included in the present volume, he says: “ The 
photographs are put in to show that, whatever 
there may be in eccentricity of dress and man- 
ner, I dressed and bore myself as others, and 
kept quietly and oases along about my work, 
like other men mainly.” Addressing other 
writers, he says: “ Nothing ever has paid, 
nothing ever will pay, a nation like poetry. 

Finally, use the briefest little bits of 
baby Saxon words at hand. The world is wait- 
ing for ideas, not words. Remember Shake- 
speare’s scorn of ‘words, words, words.’ Re- 
member always that it was the short Roman 
sword that went to the heart and conquered the 
world, not the long, tasselled and bannered 
lance of the barbarian. Write this down in 


red, and remember. ... We have not time 
for words. A man who uses a great big sound- 
ing word when a short one will do is to that 
extent a robber of time. A jewel that depends 
greatly on its setting is not a great jewel. 
When the Messiah of American literature 
comes he will come singing, so far as may be, 
in words of one syllable.” Speaking of the 
time after his first London book was out, Mr. 
Miller writes: “One evening Rossetti brought 
me Walt Whitman, new to me, and that night 
I lay in bed and read it through — the last book 
I ever read. I could not bear any light next 
morning, nor very much light ever since, nor 
have I ever since looked upon any page long 
without intense pain. Hence the ‘ eccentricity 
of never having books or papers about me, of 
writing as few letters as possible, and these on 
colored paper or unruled paper. White paper 
hurts me so that I must look aside, and a 
with a crippled arm, too, I write a sad hand. 
Pardon all this detail, but the facts-may save 
pain to some young writers whom I surely 
would answer if I could.” In another place, 
addressing himself to other writers, he says: 
“Having peace, repose of mind, rest the 
body, keeping in mind the careful training of 
the physical athlete continuously. As to the 
position of the body when at work, that is as 
you please. I generally found George Eliot 
doubled up on a sofa, her legs up under her, 
and a pad on her lap. _I read that Mrs. Brown- 
ing always wrote in bed. I know that Mrs. 
Wagner —* Madge Morris ’—does; while Miss 
Coolbrith writes, she tells me, on her feet, go- 
ing along about her affairs till her poem is com- 
plete, and then writing it down exactly as she 
has framed it in her mind. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford writes on a pad in her lap in the 
parlor, under the trees with a party, takes part 
in the talk as she writes, and is generally the 
brightest of the company. Lady Hardy told 
me she could write only with her face to the 
blank wall, while Mrs. Braddon, the prolific, 
showed me her desk bowered in her Richmond 
Hill garden, where she wrote, to the song of 
birds, about forty popular novels. I find that 
men differ quite as widely in their preference of 
place and attitude. Forinstance, Anthony Trol- 
lope, a ponderous man, always wrote standing 
straight as a post to a high desk, his watch be- 
fore him, beginning always at a certain minute 
and ending exactly the same. That watch 
would have landed me in a madhouse. Whit- 
tier and Longfellow wrote on their desks with 
everything at hand and in order, and had per- 
fect quiet. I am told that the other great 
scribes of New England were all of the same 
discipline. Bret Harte is equally exacting and 
orderly. He told me once that his first line 
was always a cigar, and sometimes two cigars. 
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I reckon Walt Whitman could write anywhere. 
I once was with him on top of a Fifth avenue 
omnibus, above a sea of people, when he began 
writing on the edge of a newspaper, and he 
kept it up for half an hour, although his elbow 
was almost continuously tangled up with that 
of the driver.” 

Tue Annuat Literary InpEx—1897. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. 253 pp. Cloth, $3.50. New 
York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 1898. 

“The Annual Literary Index” should be 
part of the library equipment of every news- 
paper writer and magazine contributor, and it 
will be useful to every reader. It indexes both 
under titles and under names of authors every- 
thing that appeared in 141 leading American 
and English periodicals during 1897, together 
with important essays and chapters of books 
published during the year. It makes readily 
available, therefore, the Wealth of recent peri- 
odical literature, and not only shows the writer 
what has been written recently on any subject, 
but gives him access to the latest published in- 
formation on any topic about which he may be 
writing. Appendices include a list of the bib- 
liographies, American and English, published 
in 1897, a necrology of writers deceased during 
the year, and an index to the dates of principal 
events for 1897, which serves practically as an 
index to any daily newspaper. 
Tue EssENTIALS OF ARGUMENTATION. 

Ewan, M.A. 412 pp. Cloth, $1.12. 

& Co. 1898. 

Mr. MacEwan’s book is an outgrowth of a 
dozen years’ experience with classes in one of 
the leading agricultural colleges of the coun- 
try. It is adapted either for classroom use or 
for individual study, and it is sensible and 
practical throughout. The author does not 
claim to present anything new, but the old 
principles are set forth in orderly fashion, with 
modern illustrations that are generally well 
chosen. Any writer will do better argumenta- 
tive work after studying the book. 

Birp Neicusors. An introductory acquaintance with 150 
birds commonly found in the gardens, meadows, and woods 
about our homes. By Neltje Blanchan. With introduction 
by John es ~ and fifty-two colored plates. 234 pp. 


Cloth, $2.00. ew York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
1898. 


By Elias J. Mac- 
Boston: D. C. Heath 


The fascinating study of birds is made easy 
and delightful by this admirable book. As 
John Burroughs says in his “Introduction” : 
“The book is reliable, and is written in a viva- 
cious strain by a real bird lover, and should 
prove a help and a stimulus to any one who 
seeks by the aid of its pages to hecome better 
acquainted with our songsters. The pictures, 
with a few exceptions, are remarkably good 
and accurate, and these, with the various group- 
ings of birds according to color, season, habitat, 
etc., ought to render the identification of the 


birds, with no other weapon than an opera 
lass, an easy matter.” The colored plates, 

r. Burroughs further says, “the reader will 
find quite as helpful as those of Auduton or 
Wilson.” They are certainly the most beauti- 
ful and accurate colored bird-pictures ever 
given in a moderate-priced and popular book. 
All the popular names by which birds are 
known are given both in the descriptions, which 
are untechnical, clear, and vivid, and in the 
complete index. 


Tue SPANIARD IN History. By JamesC. Fernald. 144 pp. 


Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
1898. 


The present relations between Spain and the 
United States make Mr. Fernald’s book pecu- 
liarly interesting and timely. Its purpose is 
not to give a chronological history of Spain, 
but simply to show in clear light, through lead- 
ing incidents of Spanish history, some salient 
traits of Spanish character which have influ- 
enced the destiny of the Spaniards and have 
affected other nations. Among the most inter- 
esting chapters are: “The Conquest of Gra- 
nada,” “ The Inquisition,” “The Expulsion of 
Jews and Moors,” “The Spaniard on the 
Throne,” “ The Spaniard in the Netherlands,” 
and “ The Spaniard on the Sea.” The final 
chapter is brought so nearly up to date that it 
includes an account of Dewey’s achievement at 
Manila. 


Tue ARITHMACHINIST. 


128 pp. 
ord Company. 


By Henry Goldman. Illustrated. 
Boards, $1.00. Chicago: The Office Men’s Rec- 
1898. 

“The Arithmachinist”’ is devoted mainly to 
describing the nature and use of a mechanical 
computing device invented by the author. In- 
cidentally it sketches the history of mechanical 
arithmetic, and describes various computing 
machines, from the Chinese abacus down to 
the latest development of the present day. 

An OsstinaTe Marp. Translated from the German of 


Emma von Rhoden by Mary E. Ireland. Illustrated. 323 
pp- Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 


1898 

Mrs. Ireland is a skillful translator, and the 
books that she selects to be put into English 
are always interesting, wholesome. and instruc- 
tive. By special arrangement the ladies of the 
Aid Society of the Eastern Presbyterian 
church of Washington are able to offer “An 
Obstinate Maid” for one dollar a copy, or ten 
dollars a dozen copies, and Mrs. J. H. Jami- 
son, 208 North street, N. E., Washington, 
D. C., will fill orders at these prices. 
Musincs oF Morn. By Junius L. Hempstead. 

Cloth. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 1808. 
Arter Many Days, and Other Stories. By Junius L. Hemp- 

—_ 360 pp. Cloth. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

1897. 

These companion volumes show the range 
of Mr. Hempstead’s talent, which finds expres- 


217 pp. 
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sion with perhaps equal facility in romance 
and inverse. One of the best things in “ After 
Many Days” is the amusing sketch entitled 
“A Boston Prose Idyl.” In “Musings of 
Morn” the gentle personality of the poet is 
shown not only by the dedication, “to my lit- 
tle friend, Miss Beulah Fitch,” but by the ten- 
der sentiment of many of the verses. A half- 
tone portrait of Mr. Hempstead forms a front- 
ispiece for the volume. 

BEFORE THE Dawn. A book of poems, songs, and sonnets. 


By Joseph Leiser. 145 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Buffalo: The 
Peter Paul Book Company. 1898. 


The verses of this volume are selections from 
Mr. Leiser’s literary efforts of the last year in 
college and the first year in a professional 
career. “The words of my poems may be 


nothing,” the author says, “the drift and lat- 
ency of them everything.” 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Doyle. — Speaking of “ Micah Clarke,” his 
second long story, Conan Doyle says: “And 
then under more favorable circumstances I 
wrote ‘Micah Clarke,’ for patients had become 
more tractable, and I had married, and in every 
way I was a brighter man. A year’s reading 
and five months’ writing finished it. I sent it 
to a friend in London who read for: one of the 
leading houses, but he had been bitten by the 
historical novel and very naturally he dis- 
trusted it. From him it went to house after 
house, and house after house would have none 
of it. Blackwood found that the people did 
not talk so in the seventeenth century; Bent- 
ley, that its principal defect was that there 
was a complete absence of interest; Cassell’s, 
that experience had shown that a historical 
novel could never be a commercial success. 
I remember smoking over my dog-eared manu- 
script when it returned for a whiff of country 
air after one of its descents upon town, and 
wondering what I should do if some reckless, 
sporting kind of publisher were suddenly to 
strike in and offer me forty shillings for the lot. 
And then suddenly I bethought me to send it to 
the Messrs. Longmans, where it was fortunate 
enough to fal] into the hands of Andrew 
Lang. From. that day the way was smoothed 
to it, and, as things turned out, I was spared 
that keenest sting of ill success —that those 
who have believed in your work should suffer 
pecuniarily for their belief.” 


Johnston. — Colonel Richard Malcolm John- 
ston was nearly fifty years of age before his 
first stories of Georgia life were published. 
These appeared in the Southern Magazine of 
Baltimore, in 1870, and were written for 
amusement and were not paid for. They at- 
tracted the attention of the editor of Harfer’s 
Magazine, however, and Mr. Johnston was 
asked to contribute to that publication. John- 
ston’s friend, Sidney Lanier, took a story 
called “ Neelus Peeler’s Conditions” to Scrzd- 
ner’s Magazine, and later surprised Colonel 
Johnston by handing him $80, the price paid 
for the story. 

Wagner.— The story of “How Richard 
Wagner Wrote His Operas” is told by one of 
the great composer’s most intimate friends in 
the October Ladies’ Home Fournal. Wagner 
carried an opera in his mind for years before 
he began to set it down on paper. The work 
once begun, however, it was performed with 
lightning-like speed. Even when an old man 
he wrote down the score for one of his famous 
operas with such rapidity that two trained 
amanuenses were unable to keep up with him. 


© 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





BisMARCK. Personal and Collected Impressions. 
Milligan Sloane. Century (38 c. ) for October. 

Epovarp Deta..ie, PAINTER OF SOLDIERS. 
Armand Dayot. Century ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Gray Eves in Fiction. Nina R. Allen. 
( 28 c.) for October. 

Mr. GLapstonge: REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND AN 
Estimate. —III. George W. Smalley. Harfer’s Maga- 
zine ( 38 c.) for October. 

An AuTHor’s READING AND Its CONSEQUENCES. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
ber. 

AFLoaAT For News 1n War 
Scribner’ s (28 c.) for October. 

Witttam Dean Howe tts. With frontispiece portrait. 
F. M. Hopkins. Current Literature (28 c.) for October. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO THE DECORATION OF A 
Book. Rev. F. C. Lambert. Illustrated. Photographic 
Times (38 c.) for October. 


William 
Illustrated. 


Lippincott's 


A story. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for Octo- 


Trmes. John R. Spears. 
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Justice tn Fiction anv 1n Lire. 
(28 c.) for October. 

Tue Free Lecture System. 
Cosmopolitan ( 13 c.) fur October. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND PecuttaritieEs OF RoGer Payne, 
Binper. Illustrated. Magazine of Art (38 c.) for October. 

W. W. Denstow, Ittustrator. Illustrated. Leroy 
Armstrong. Home Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

STARTING A VILLAGE Liprary. Neltje Blanchan. Ladies’ 
Home Journal ( 13 ¢.) for October. 
A Grrw’s Best REapING. 
Home Journal (13 c.) for October. 

THe AnecpoTaL Sipe oF Mark Twain. 
Ladies’ Home Journai ( 13 c.) for October. 

On Styte in EnGuisu Prose. Frederic Harrison. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic (48 ¢.) for 
September. 


Current Literature 


Illustrated. S. T. Willis. 


Ruth Ashmore. Ladies’ 


Illustrated 


Notes From THE Country oF ‘‘ApAm Bepeg.” John 
Hyde. Reprinted from Gentleman's Magazin® in Eclectic 
{ 48 c.) for September. 

AMERICAN ‘‘ YeLtow JourNALtsM.” Elizabeth L. Banks. 
Reprinted from Mineteenth Century in Eclectic (48 ¢.) for 
September. : 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. Richard Burton. North 
American Review (53 c.) for September. 

Crype Fircn (American Playwrights. —IV.). 
Fales Coward. Book Buyer (18 c.) for September., 

Count Totstoy. With a new portrait. Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Book Buyer (18 c.) for September. 

Totstoy anv His THEortgs. 
(23 c.) for September. 

Dr. Maurice Joxat: 
Critic (23 c.) for September. 

THe Novets or Georce Merepitu. 
Pratt. C¥itic (23 c.) for September. 

Tue Late Grorce Epers at Home. 
Hubert, Jr. Critic (23 c.) for September. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF R. L, Stevenson. With portrait. 
J. A. MacCulloch. Self Culture (13 c.) for September. 

Henry Davip TuHoreau, NatTuratist. With portrait. 
Eunice V. Pennywitt. Self Culture ( 13 c.) for September. 

Tue Essay or Mattruus: A CENTENNIAL 
Yale Review ( 78 c.) for September. 


Edward 


Roger Riordan. Critic 


A Sxetcu. Neltje Blanchan. 


Cornelia Atwood 


Illustrated. P. G. 


Review. 


An INTERVIEW wiTH Mrs. Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
Gelett Burgess. Bookman (28 c.) for September. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. With portrait. Beatrice Harraden. 
Bookman (28 c.) for September. 

How Success 1s Won 1n LITERATURE. 
Winter. Gentlewoman (13 c.) for August. 

PersoNaAL Recoviections OF CELIA THAXTER. 
E. N. Fuller, The State (Tacoma) for August 20. 

PARLIAMENTARY Oratory. With portraits of Disraeli, 
Bright, and Gladstone. Justin McCarthy. Vouth’s Com- 
panion (8 c.) for September 1. 

American “ Yettow JourNnatism.” Elizabeth L. Banks. 
Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Living Age (18 c.) for 
September 3. 

Posms oF THomas Epwarp Brown. Reprinted from 
Quarterly Review in Living Age (18 c.) for September 10. 

Ov_p anv New Essavists. Reprinted from Academy in 
Living Age (18 c.) for September 17. 

Some UnpusitsHep Letters or Rosert SovuTuey. 
E. Baumer Williams. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine 
in Living Age (18 c.) for September 24. 


John Strange 


Mrs. 


Tue House or Bentiey. Reprinted from London 7 imes 
in Living Age (18 c.) for September 24. 

James Russet, Lowett anp His Frienps.— XII. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Owtlook (13 c.) for September 3. 

Joun H. Hotmes. Time and the Hour (8 c.) for Septem- 
ber 3. 

Water H. Pace (editor of the Atlantic 
Time and the Hour (8 c.) for September 24. 

Tue Business Letter. Harger’s Bazar (13 .) for Sep- 
tember ro. 

EpmuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Dreiser. 


Monthly ). 


With portrait. 
New York Times for September 11. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Theodore 





Richard Harding Davis is at Marion, where 
he will remain till the last of October. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with Mrs. Aldrich 
and two sons, left Boston August 31 for a tour 
of the world. The party will spend three 
months in China, and will then visit the Philip- 
pines and Asiatic ports, returning home by 
way of Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


“Gyp” having proposed a general boycott 
of the Jews, her publishers, MM. Calmann- 
Levy, have informed her that they will no 
longer publish her books. 


R. L. Middleton, who was arrested at Wood- 
stock, Ont., recently, charged with obtaining 
money under false pretenses, had in his pos- 
session two letters from H. Rider Haggard, in 
one of which, written last April, Mr. Haggard 
accepts an offer to write a story of Mac- 
donald’s life, experiences, and discoveries in 
the British Northwest Territories, Alaska, and 
the Arctic regions, for a consideration of 
£10,000, nine thousand to be paid in cash and 
the rest to be taken in shares in a Klondike 
mining company. 

Miss Alice M. Longfellow says that her 
father always pronounced “ Evangeline” with 
the “i” short, and that she never heard it with 
a long “i” until quite recently. 


Little, Brown, & Co. have sold more than 
600,000 copies of ‘Quo Vadis.” 


The first portraits taken of Mary E. Wilkins 
which she has ever liked are printed in the 
October Ladies’ Home Fournal. There are 
nine of them, and they show the famous New 


England story-teller at home and with her 
friends around her. 
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Miss Madeline Vaughan Abbott has re- 
signed her position as secretary of Bryn 
Mawr College, to become the associate editor 
of the Literary World. 


Book Notes is an interesting new literary 
magazine published by the Siegel-Cooper Com- 
pany, New York. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie will resume control of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, beginning 
with the November number. The form of the 
magazine will be changed, and its price will be 
reduced to one dollar a year. 


The September number of Zhe Critic con- 
tains a timely article on “The Late Georg 
.Ebers at Home,” giving many interesting de- 
tails as to the home life, methods of work, etc., 
of the author of “Uarda.” It is illustrated 
with a portrait of Dr. Ebers, a picture of his 
villa near Lake Starnberg, and a view of the 
interior of his library. 

The 7Zrue Flag (Boston) has changed 
hands. Madame Francis Higgins-Glenerne is 
the new proprietor and editor. 

Way & Williams announce the transfer of 
their publishing business to H. S. Stone & 
Co., who will hereafter assume all contracts 
made with authors and pay royalties earned. 


Brentano's (New York) is in the hands of a 
receiver, but it is hoped that an adjustment 
will be made, so that the firm will not be com- 
pelled to give up business. 

The reasons why Mark Twain's “Joan of 
Arc” was published anonymously are given in 
the September Pad/ Mall Gazette by his friend, 
Carlyle Smythe. 

Louis T. Golding has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Godey Company, publisher of 
Godey’s Magazine. The application was made 
with the idea of getting the proceeds of the 


September issue of the magazine, which could: 


not be reached by an execution. The entire 
plant of the company was covered by a chattel 
mortgage of $25,000, to secure bonds. 

Certain social and literary developments in 
America are cleverly satirized by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison in her story, ‘An Author’s Read- 
ing and Its Consequences,” in the October 
Harper's. 





The Arena has suspended publication. 
The October number will not be issued. 


Self Culture (Akron, O.) has increased its 
size, and at the same time reduced its price to 
one dollar a year. Its addition of thirty-two 
pages is to make room for a somewhat higher 
class of articles than have thus far appeared in 
the magazine, — articles similar to those of the 
Forum and the North American Review. 


In the October Aé/antic Professor Mark H. 
LiddeN makes another vigorous appeal for the 
teaching of English, taking Shakespeare for 
his theme and showing how even to-day we do 
not half understand the language or meaning 
of our greatest writer. The Carlyle corre- 
spondence is brought down in the same num- 
berjto the end of 1842, and is replete with 
personal touches and details of domestic life, 
together with suggestive and illuminating de- 
tails of Carlyle’s methods of labor in acquir- 
ing the material tor his “ Life of Cromwell.” 


The Publisher's Weekly for September 24 
was the Fall Announcement Number, and con- 
tained a 22-page*classified list of forthcoming 
new books, with an editorial article on “The 
Fall Outlook ” and a 28-page descriptiye sum- 
mary of fall announcements arranged alpha- 
betically by names of publishers. 


Few readers of magazines or newspapers 
have other than a vague idea of the difficulties 
and hardships endured by the men who write 
the accounts of the doings of the army and 
navy. John R. Spears, author of “A History 
of the Navy,” and a famous newspaper corre- 
spondent, gives some of his own and others’ 
experiences in “Afloat for News in War 
Times,” in Scribner's for October. 

Blanche Roosevelt died in London Septem- 
ber 10, aged forty years. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot died at Beverly Farms, 
Mass., September 15, aged seventy-seven. 

Rev. Dr. John Hall died at Bangor, Ireland, 
September 17, aged sixty-nine. 

Miss “ Winnie” Davis died at Narragansett 
Pier September 18, aged thirty-four. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston died at Balti- 
more September 23, aged seventy-six. 








